"TAKING  SILK"

appear for the life of a dog attracted a great deal of public
attention. Twenty thousand signatures had been obtained
on a petition for a reprieve, and there were processions in
the streets, appeals on public hoardings.

The dog " Bobs/' a nondescript animal reputed by its
defenders to possess an almost human passion for going
to the pictures, and an intelligence that seemed considerably
more acute than that of some of the thousands who devoted
weeks in the efforts for its salvation, had been sentenced
to be destroyed by the West London magistrate after
witnesses had spoken of its ferocity. The dog became
the hero of the week, had its portrait painted by a famous
animal artist, and was photographed in every conceivable
position. Curtis had been in two minds about accepting
the brief. He was always fond of animals, but he had practi-
cally decided against appearing in circumstances of such
mass hysteria, when his children impressed upon him that
he should change his mind. In actual fact, the fate of Bobs
received more attention from the press than had some of
the human beings Curtis had defended on charges of
murder.

Once again people wrote to the newspapers calling
attention to the fact that " in no other country in the
world " could there have been such a furore over the fate
of an animal. The photographers were busy throughout
the week, and even contrived to take pictures of the dog
in Court, while some of the newspaper stories were pain-
fully whimsical.

Bobs was usually fitted with a muzzle, but when he
appeared in Court with his owner, a little girl of 13, the
muzzle was taken off for appearance's sake. Evidence
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